CHAPTER III

THE MUSIC OF THE BALLADS

THE ballads are incomplete without music. They cannot
achieve their full effect unless they are sung to their own
particular tunes, and they cannot be understood historically
unless their relationship to music is understood. This may
be a truism, but it is one worth repeating because few readers
of the English ballads have ever listened to the music. Despite
the wonderful narrative technique of the ballads and their
occasional richness of symbolism, they are relatively thin in
poetic texture, but their musical setting adds considerably to
their richness and profundity. It is the same with Campion's
lyrics: when read they appear thin, at least in comparison
with Donne's poetry, but taken together with the melodies
Campion wrote for them, they are complete and moving works
of art. "Shall I come sweet love to thee ?" has a simple and
conventional text:

Shall I come, sweet Love, to thee
When the eu'ning beames are set;
Shall I not excluded be,
Will you find no fained lett ?
Let me not for pitty more
Tell the long hours at your dore.1
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Shall I come,sweet Love,to thee,When the evening beames are set? Shall I
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not ex-clud-ed    be?    Will you finde no fain-ed   lett?      Let me

not,for pit-ty more/Tell the long,long houres^ell the long houres at your dore
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